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THIS WEEK : | alcoholism was to some extent responsible 

Letters from Bie Hanson... for their occurrence. 
thi cal Monneti In conclusion Dr. Rolleston remarks that 
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Memorabilia. 


are glad to note that the Charles Lamb 
Society, founded in 1935, is going strong 
and has the enterprise to publish a C.L.S. 
Bulletin. This for last April not only notices 
recent meetings but also includes a pleasant 
paper on ‘Lamb and the Old Bookstalls’ 
and a ‘Current Bibliography’ noting refer- 
ences in the Press. There is much to be 
said yet of Lamb’s choice, if occasionally 
learned, English, and the Society can, per- 
haps, do something to arrest that degrada- 
tion of our language which is encouraged 
by indolent or ignorant hands. There are 
plenty of good old words which might well 
be revived. The rage for new locutions is 
overdone to-day. 


THE January-April issue of The British 

Journal of Inebriety contains an interest- 
ing article on ‘Pepys and Alcoholism’ by 
Dr. J. D. Rolleston, who remarks that in 
the seventeenth century and particularly 
during the Restoration alcoholism was 
prevalent in all ranks of Society from the 
King downwards. Of special interest was 
the case of Pepys himself, who after being 
an alcoholic subject, became, if not a total 
abstainer, a very moderate drinker, and 
played an important part in the campaign 
against inebriety in the Royal Navy, in which 
it was exceedingly rampant, especially among 
the chaplains. Reference is also made to the 
prevalence of drunkenness in the Army. 
Medical men including Pepys’ own doctor 
Thomas Hollier and domestic servants. 
Several explanations of Pepys’s amorous 
escapades, the account of which had been 
More or less curtailed*by Victorian editors, 
had been offered, but as many of them took 


Oppression, 


Index. 


Plage in ale-houses it is not improbable that 


apart from chewing tobacco as a prophy- 
lactic against plague, there is no evidence 
that Pepys ever made use of tobacco. or 
other narcotics. A postscript, however, con- 
tains a protest made by Pepys to Commis- 
signers of Admiralty on “ the incorrigible 
liberty found among workmen and watch- 
men taking tobacco.” This protest is of 
special interest at the present day owing 
to the frequency of serious fires being caused 
by the careless throwing away of burning 
cigarette ends. 


POLAND'S Progress’ from 1919-1939, to 

be published by John Murray shortly, is 
a proud answer to Nazi Germany’s attempt 
at extermination. It is a sober account of 
what this indomitable nation has achieved 
socially, economically and culturally since 
she was restored by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles to independent life after a century of 
Poland’s spirit is indestructible 
ana this book is a necessary background for 
a ag her present and future diffi- 
culties. 


HE Peace Settlement of 1919 has been 
discussed for twenty years. It has been 
denounced as being too harsh, too lenient, 
too idealistic. Some have regarded it as an 
example of all the errors of doctrinaire 
liberalism; others have considered it as 
typical of the conduct of militant capitalist 
imperialism. Mr, R. B. McCallum, in his 
forthcoming book: ‘ Public Opinion and the 
Last Peace,’ examines the attitude of various 
elements of British Public Opinion to the 
Peace Settlement from 1919 up to its final 
collapse with the Italian conquest of Abys- 
sinia in 1936. Both the merits of the Treaty 
itself are discussed as well as the curious 
veering of the Public Opinion of Great 
Britain. 


THE war has done some curious things to 

the world of print. A little paper book 
has come into our hands which has no page- 
numbering. It is of no importance and only 
mentioned to show what can be omitted. We 
hope sincerely that publishers will not 
produce anything of serious worth without 
The reader may well cease to 
be “courteous,” as the commonplace com- 
ment used to suppose him, if he has to make 
one himself, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


EXTRACTS FROM TEN LETTERS 
FROM [SIR] LEVETT HANSON, 
1805-1808. 


(See clxxxvi. 282.) 


Letter No. 6. 


From Altona June 3rd, 1806. 

I congratulate you most cordially and sin- 
cerely on your daughter’s approaching nup- 
tials.» All I regret is that they will not be 
solemnised and celebrated amidst your 
tenantry, and at the old family mansion. I 
like your parish church far better than your 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, or your Mary- 
bone Chapels, and I prefer your venerable 
butler and the cheerful faces of your re- 
tainers and peasants to all the London 
parade of two postillions and four out-riders. 
The days of the blue and grey coats and 
badges were more virtuous, more hospitable 
more respectable and more respected than 
the present. Heaven be praised you are “a 
Man of Ross,” and do all you can in your 
neighbourhood. As Mr. Mundy is a younger 
son, we must, however, tie him down to take 
the name and arms of Massingberd so soon 
as the ceremony is over... I observe the 
happy couple are to pass some time at the 
seat of Lord Vernon’s in Glamorganshire. 
I believe I had the honour of dining with 
Lady Vernon, when Miss Fanquier. It was 
in 1773, with all the late Earl of Darlington’s 
family, the Honble Colonel and Lady Anne 
Mason, Captain and Mrs. Hope, etc., etc., 
at the Honble Frederic Vane’s, who then 
resided at Sellaby Farm, near Bishop Auck- 
land.. Lady Vernon was then with her 
father, and of all the company assembled 
I believe her Ladyship and I are the only 
survivors ... As Mr. Mundy, your son- 
in-law has served in the Army, might not 
perchance a Ribbon be an object worthy 
of his attention? If it should be, I can 
answer for his having it. The Order is 
chapteral, and open to every gentleman .. . 


. 5 Harriet, daughter and heir of Charles Burrell 

Massingberd, married her cousin Charles Godfrey 

Mundy, of Burton Hall, Leicestershire, younger son 

- — Noel Clarke Mundy, of Markeaton, Co. 
rby. 


Why should not Mr. Mundy,6 who has 
served in the expedition to Holland, be as 
well intitled to such a distinction as many 
of those who have been created Knights of 
St. Ferdinand, or the Turkish Crescent . . . 
He having carried a pair of Colours in the 
Expedition, in which the Guards did them- 
selves no discredit, is assuredly sufficient 
title to aspire to any Order. 


Letter No. 7. 
(probably 1806). 

[referring to a case of Hungarian wine] 

... “though it will not come in time for 
the wedding, I trust at least it will not be 
quite drank out before Pudding Sleeves, as 
Mr. Sterling, in the Clandestine Marriage 
denominates him, is called in upon another 
occasion—which I need not mention. 
- [referring to London] . . . that “ seat of 
gaiety and extravagance” as you justly 
entitle it. When I first knew it, in January 
1768, it was then more decent and reason- 
able, in all respects, than I hear it is at 
present. The reigning gaiety and extrava- 
gance will only serve to accelerate its ruin. 
The fate of Thebes, of Babylon, of Alex- 
andria, of Rome and of Constantinople, I 
am afraid await it.... Pray have you seen 
the following strictures upon, or character 
of, Mr. Sheridan : — 

“Tt could never have happened to any 
man but one endowed with a genius equal 
to Sheridan’s, that a young man, the son 
of a player, and who married the daughter 
of a musician, without a single guinea, 
should refuse, though in very distressed cir- 
cumstances, to let his wife sing at a Royal 
concert, and at an enormous salary, because 
it would degrade his character as a gentle- 
man. That this gentleman after having 
written two successful pieces at the theatre 
should find the means of raising sufficient 
sums of money to become the purchaser 
of a considerable share in another, and 
afterwards the chief proprietor of a third. 
That this author and manager, being so em- 
barrassed as not to find the most common 
credit, and apprehensive of inconveniences 
to his person as well as public property, 
should desert the comic muse for Politics, 
contrive to get elected into Parliament and 
set up at once for an active politician, ex- 


6 Mr. Mundy does not appear to have responded 
to the appeal to pay £114 in fees to the Chancellor 
of the Order! j 
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claiming against place-men and ministers, | 
poasting the loudest zeal for patriotic 
integrity and public virtue. That this sena- 
tor, having been generally blackballed at 
some of the fashionable clubs, having no 
money to lose and being an object of dislike 
to some very respectable members of these 
societies, should be able to prevail on men 
of rank and fashion to procure a clandes- 
tine admission for him. That this worthy 
member of Brookes’s by his utility as an 
active Member of Parliament, and other 
qualifications, should, on a change of public 
men, have been appointed to, a place of 
real Ostensibility, and diving in defiance of 
economy himself, become an economist for 
the nation. That this man, being universally 
in debt, should be universally courted in all 
societies, and by all ranks of people. Such 
a progressive biographical history is, per- 
haps, peculiar to Mr. Sheridan.” . . . 

Not far from Altona resides the celebrated 
Baron de Voght, who is the Howard of Ger- 
many. He has regulated all the hospitals, 
almshouses, Houses of industry, Houses of 
Correction, and Poor Houses at Hamburg, 
Vienna and Berlin . . . the reigning Emperor 
created him a Baron in 1802, and, in 1803, 
he received a most complete and magnificent 
table service of Berlin porcelain, such as 
His Majesty presents only to crowned heads, 
and Princes of the Empire. With the Baron 
Idine by invitation, shortly. I returned an 
answer in verse to his card, which shall 
furnish an article in a subsequent letter. 

The promised response in verse to the 
invitation to dinner was duly transcribed in 
a subsequent letter. The writer confirms 

t:— 
With you at five precise, I'll dine, 
And take your soupe and try your wine. 


The final lines are as follows: — 


For each one knows, as well as me, 
That Voght means true philanthropy. 


We learn that the Baron’s banquet was sump- 
ous. . . It consisted of every delicacy 
which the four quarters of the globe, the 
four elements and the four seasons can pro- 
duce, heightened by every effort of the 
culinary art, the cook and the confectioner 
‘mulating each other. “ As two is my usual 
dinner hour,” adds Hanson, “I had dined 
upon a sole and green pease long before I 


Went there.” 


Letter No. 8. 
Undated. 

In the name of common sense, what have 
we to be proud of, except our naval victories, 
and our success in Egypt? You, my good 
friend, who are fifty-six and I fifty-two, we 
can very well remember the American War 
ab ovo ad malum, It lasted nine years, ahd 
in the commencement, middle and end, left 
us nothing but a scandalous and most 
shameful addition to our National Debt to, 
be proud of. What will this leave us? In 
the meantime, I wish us greater success, less 
Pride and more modesty. Is it not a Lincoln- 
shire as well as a Yorkshire proverb “ Great 
talkers are little doers”? I hate every thing 
that bears the least aspect of gasconade and 
fanfaranade, It is so unlike the genuine 
British character. Nothing is a greater proof 
of degeneracy than when mankind substi- 
tutes sonorous and pompous epithets words 
and expressions .in the place of decent 
gravity. Remark how modest the English 
nation was in the knightly reigns of 
Edward III, Henry V and our matchless 
Elizabeth, Did not the great Duke of Marl- 
borough announce his victory at Blenheim 
to the Queen in the following laconic man- 
ner: “I have gained a complete victory over 
the French and Bavarians and the Marshal 
de Tallard is now a prisoner in my coach.” 
Aye, and so did Admiral Hawke, when the 
sum and substance of his despatch consisted - 
of telling the Lords of the Admiralty “ that 
he had given the French a hearty drubbing.” 
My dear Sir, do not be offended at this my 
commentary upon the word Proud ... 
Yesterday Mr. Oakley, the eldest son of Sir 
Charles, and our Secty of Legation, gave a 
splendid dinner to large party, to which I was 
invited. I excused myself, and answered his 
note in the following manner :— 
Too young for the old—and too old for the young, 
Methinks it is time to withdraw from the throng, 
And whilst in Life’s autumn — enjoy every sweet, 
Which health and content can combine—in retreat. 
In truth, I was always of opinion that Janu- 
ary and May, May and January marriages 
and acquaintanceships were equally ill 
assorted and incongruous. 


Letter No. 9. 


From Levett Hanson, 
Stockholm, May 1808. 
“You hurt me, my dear Sir, when you 
express the vexation you experienced when 
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you learnt that the pine-apple cheeses’? were 
not expedited. The names of the Captain 
and the ship are auspicious—Young and 
“ Aurora.” One or other of these mornings, 
I hope to hear that the “ young-Aurora ” 
appears, darting her beams upon the lake, 
and that as well as dew-drops she sheds 
pine-apple cheeses upon the heads of her 
votaries . . . Dean Swift, you know, once 
wrote “ A Meditation upon a Broomstick,” 
and that very seriously by way of amusing 
Lady Berkeley, his patroness. All the world 
will agree with me, however, that naif a 
dozen Berkeley-Hundred cheeses are in- 
finitely more interesting.” 


Letter No. 10. 


From Stockholm. 
No date, ? 1808. 

“Stockholm is a very gay place. There 
are subscription balls and suppers every day, 
besides other public entertainments. This 
suits the gay and the youthful members of 
society, who are here very numerous, but 
age, or each period of life, has its appro- 
priate pleasures, and peculiar enjoyments. 
. .. shall never be so happy and comfortable 
as at Erlanger. I shall never forget the happy 
years I passed there—from 1795 to 1805. It 
was much the same in Italy from 1787 till 
1794. How that charming, enchanting 
country has suffered for these last twelve 
years. I was told in 1806 by the Princess 
Caroline of Saxe-Weimar that the country 
was a desert, and that the arts and sciences 
of every description were in a total decline, 
or rather in a state of retrogradation. In 
1805, Mademselle de Masson, Mistress of 
the Robes, and first lady of honour to 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Cumberland, wrote 
to her brother the Colonet, who lives at 
Erlanger that “the French had entirely 
eradicated and destroyed all those good 
qualities which once characterised the 
Italians, and had substituted in their stead 
all the vices and social deformities which dis- 
tinguish the Gallic nation.”—that is to say 
the levity, folly, presumption, and frivolity 
of the old monarchical Government, tinted 
with the ferociousness, brutality, infedility 
in matters of religion and entire want of 
principle which are the attributes of that 


country and its rulers at present. I mentioned / 


to you that Mr. Bathurst was lately the 


English Minister here. He certainly was the 
youngest Minister I ever saw. He was not 
four-and-twenty when he left us. His grand- 
father was the youngest brother of Allen 
the first Lord B., who was father to the 
Chancellor and the grandfather to the 
present Earl. My friend’s grandfather, 
having been page and companion to William, 
Duke of Gloucester, the son of Queen Anne, 
he told me that he always maintained that 
the Duke did not die a natural death, in a 
word, he was poisoned. This recalled to my 
remembrance the following singular anec- 
dote, whergwith I shall conclude _ this 


letter: —In the sprifig 1771, being then 


pupil, under the tuition of the Revd. Thomas 
Zouch, rector of Wycliffe, near Greta 
Bridge, in the West Riding of the county of 
York, and now Prebendary of Durham, I 
became acquainted with George Fielding, 
Esqre., of Starford-upon-Tees, near Barnard 
Castle. Mr. F. was descended from a col- 
lateral branch of the Denbigh family. The 
epoch of his birth was coeval with the very 
commencement of the last century. In the 
earliest part of his life he had been page to 
Prince George, of Denmark, and for some 
years a Cornet of Horse on the Irish estab- 
lishment. Mr. F. ultimately settled on his 
paternal estate, and was an active and vigi- 
lant Justice of the Peace for the counties of 
York and Durham. His father Israel, was 
one of the Grooms of the Bedchamber to 
Prince George of Denmark, and Margaret, 
his mother, was one of the Bedchamber 
women to Queen Anne; In the month of 
July, 1771, Mr. Fielding told me that the 
drawing Room held on the last birthday of 
William Duke of Gloucester (son to the 
Princess Anne) King William (III) presented 
the young Duke with a valuable gold-hilted 
small-sword. “ What will you do with it,” 
he asked, whereupon the Prince, fixing the 
King stedfastly, replied with a resolute and 
determined air “ When I am a man, I will 
draw it, and bring home my grandfather and . 
my uncle.”8..,. The next day the Duke was 
suddenly attacked with the smallpox . . . his 
death ensued soon afterwards . . . that great 
physician Richard Ratcliffe, said “ the Duke 
died of the Doctor ”—which has been inter- 
preted in many different senses... Mr. Ben- 
jamin Bathurst, who had been page to Wil- 
liam, Duke of Gloucester, uniformly de- 


7 What were these ? ¥ 


8 James II and ‘“ James Edward.” 
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clared that his Royal Master had been 
poisoned. Such, too, was the suspicion 
entertained by the Fielding family. George 
Fielding died in 1783. He was father of three 
sons, and as many daughters. George, the 
eldest son was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He long ago took a College 
living, and is since deceased. The two other 
sons and daughters are probably living and 
able to substantiate the truth of this 
mysterious circumstance. I much wonder 
if Dr. Johnson was acquainted with it? It 
would not have much augmented his love 
for King William .. . 

“Being a native of the banks of the 
Humber, and born on 31st December 1754, 
at Melton, opposite Wintringham, I support 
cold, and indeed all climates, admirably. 
Regularity and exercise are the foundation 
stones, the pillars of good health.” 


As to the writer of these letters, the 
‘D.N.B.’ gives a good biography of the 
man, and refers to other letters containing 
“amusing and interesting details of the 
various courts which he visited.” These were 
formerly in possession of G. Milner Gibson- 
Cullum, of Hardwick House, Bury St. 
Edmunds, who died in 1921, bequeathing his 
library to Bury St. Edmunds, and his collec- 
tion of autographs to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Charles Burrell Massingberd was 
born in 1748, and died in 1835. He was 
High Sheriff of the county of Oxford in 1778 
and in 1812 was appointed Vice-Admiral, a 
post which appears to have been concerned 
with “ sea-coast robbers who preyed on un- 
fortunate mariners who were ship-wrecked.” 

Massingberd at the time of these letters 
was married to his second wife, Marie 
Jeanne, daughter of Captain Rapigeon, of 
Versailles. One wonders whether Hanson’s 
unflattering remarks on the French may 
have terminated the correspondence! 


P. D. Munpy. 


HENRY POOLE. 

THE contributor to ‘N. and Q.’ in 1881- 
1882, signing AN OLD INHABITANT, was 
Poole, master-mason to Westminster 
Abbey, and owner of a monumental and 
Slatuary business in Dean Street, since re- 
tamed Great Smith Street. According to 
evidence he gave before a Royal Commis- 
Sion in 1890, Poole was sixteen years old 


in 1820, and was appointed master-mason to 
the Abbey in 1859 or 1860. He died 23 
Feb. 1892. His son Hubert John Poole 
helped his father in his business, and made 
a plan of the graves in the Abbey. Hubert 
was churchwarden at St. Matthew’s, Great 
Peter Street, for eighteen years, and died 
in the same year as his father. His obituary 
notice was printed in St. Matthew’s Parish 
Magazine, No. 78, June 1892. Another of - 
Poole’s sons carved the panels of boys 
bathing on the front of the Public Baths in 
Great Smith Street. 

An abridgment of Poole’s diaries was 
printed in the Journal of the R.1.B.A. in 
1890, .I cannot trace what became of those 
diaries after the R.I.B.A. had made the 
extracts. 

The marble slab in St. Margaret’s church- 
yard that aroused Poole’s interest is still to 
be seen imbedded in the turf in front of 
the west porch of that church. Its history, 
and the meaning of the inscribed characters 
T ll, are unknown. The Rev. H. F. West- 
lake, F.S.A., in his ‘St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster,’ (Smith, Elder, 1914), p. 136, states 
that expert examination led to the conclu- 
sion that it is a Roman boundary mark. 
The late R. G. Collingwood, in his article 
on ‘Inscriptions of Roman London,’ held 
that the lettering on the slab is modern. 
(Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments: Roman London, App. II). A frag- 
ment of the slab was detached by Poole, 
and placed in the Chapter House. It is 
now among the exhibits in the Norman 
Undercroft. The slab was badly damaged 
owing to carelessness in erecting seats in 
the churchyard for the coronation in 1937, 
when heavy materials were stacked on it, 
and it was split. The foreman-mason of 
the Abbey, who inspected the slab after the 
seats had been removed, declared that it 
had been spoilt. This stone was probably 
moved to its present position in 1880, when 
the gravestones in both St. Margaret’s and 
the Abbey’s graveyards were buried over 
the graves to which they belong. In a copy 
of inscriptions on the gravestones in the 
MSS. of the late John Loughborough Pear- 
son, then Surveyor to the Abbey, the stone 
is shown in the middle of St. Margaret’s 
churchyard, or further westward than it is 
now. 

The Report of the Royal Commission 
(1890), to which Poole submitted evidence 
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in writing as he was too old to attend, des- 
cribes the treatment meted out to sepulchral 
slabs when the floor of the nave was levelled 
in 1835. The Clerk of the Works, Thomas 
Wright, deposed that as gravestones were 
found to be sinking they were taken away 
instead of levelled up. Among the ledger 
stones removed were memorials to Sir Isaac 
Newton; Prebendary Samuel Smith, head- 
master of Westminster School; General 
Wade; and Tompion and Graham, the watch- 
makers, Dean Stanley recovered and 
restored these gravestones to their rightful 
places. Where other floor-slabs_ then 
removed from the nave now are awaits dis- 
covery. Two or three of them were to be 
seen until recently stacked up in_ the 
enclosure boarded off for the vergers’ lava- 
tory in the eastern angle of the south tran- 
sept in a line with the wooden shanties 
that still disfigure the south side of Henry 
VII's chapel. Those that are missing may 
have been stored in the open cloister below 
the school dormitory before it was enclosed 
and divided into rooms by Dean Buckland 
in 1847. (See F. H. Forshall’s ‘ Westminster 
School,’ pp. 112, 455. Wyman, 1884.) 

Poole distributed his articles widely. The 
following list may not be complete. 

‘An Old Marble Slab’ (‘Notes and 
Queries,’ 6 S. iv, 27, 519, 545; v, 72). 

‘The Tregonwell Tomb’ (Ibid. v, 171, 
213, 319). 

‘Thomas Arnwaye (Ibid. v, 486). 

‘Revd. James Palmer’ (Ibid. vi, 83, 136). 

‘Early Recollections of Westminster Hall 
and the Law Courts ’ (bid. vii, 141). 

“ Discovery of the coffin and remains of 
the vault of Robert Devereux, third Earl of 
Essex, in the Chapel of St. John the Baptist, 
in Westminster Abbey, June 1879. From an 
account of the operation prepared by Henry 
Poole” (‘ First and Second Battles of New- 
bury,’ by Walter Money, 2nd ed., 1884, pp. 
86-88). 

‘Westminster Abbey: The Lost Chapel of 
St. Blaize’ (The Antiquary, vol. iii, 241-245). 

‘Westminster Abbey: A Study in Poets’ 
Corner’ (Ibid. vol. iv, October 1881, 137- 
139), 
‘Early Recollections of Westminster Hall ’ 
(London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society Transactions, vol. vi, 468-487. Paper 
read 9 April 1883). 

‘Some Account of the Four Northern 
Chapels of the Apse’ (Ibid. pp. 488-519. 


Read 10 March 1884. Illustrated with plan 
of floor of St. John Baptist’s chapel). 

_ ‘Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the present want of space for monv- 
ments in Westminster Abbey’ (Report C 
6228, C 6398, session 1890-1891. See Appen- 
dix No. 2, for Henry Poole’s evidence). 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, vol. v, 6, 100, 180, 296. Refer- 
ence to Henry Poole in paper by Wyatt Pap- 
worth on ‘ Westminster Abbey: its master- 
masons and architects.’ 

Ibid. vol. vi (1890), 113, 136, 169, 187, 218, 
253, 281, 301, 304. Extracts from Poole’s 
diaries detailing work done in the Abbey 
1856-1876. 

Ibid, vol. viii (1892), 198. Obituary notice 


of Poole. 
G. W. Wricat. 


THE DIMPLE. 


. AMONG particular graces,” says that 
ill-named publication The Adven- 

turer, “ the dimple has always been allowed 
the pre-eminence, and the reason is evident; 
dimples are produced by a smile, and a smile 
is an expression of complacency.” Highly 
adventurous that! And yet’ for all its 
sobriety it is quite inadequate. It ignores 
the capital distinction between cheek dimples 
and chin dimples, and excludes the opinion 
of those who for “ particular graces ” would 
substitute “amiable imperfections.” The 
great Roman antiquarian Varro notices the 
chin dimple: “Laculla in mento impressa 
Amoris digitulo vestigio demonstrat molli- 
tudinem,” a phrase quoted by Gray in a 
letter, with Sigilla for laculla, and Byron has 
translated this: 
The seal Love’s dimpling fi hath impress’ 
Denotes how soft that 
The statue of Bathyllus, says Apuleius, 
“medio mento lacullatur.” In the sixteenth 
century Firenzuole lecturing on female 
beauty named the dimple as the glory of 
the chin. And Zeenab in ‘ Hajji Baba’ had 
in the centre of her chin “a dimple which 
she kept carefully marked with a blue punc- 
ture.” Here comes the proverb supplied by 
a friend: “Dimple in chin, fortune comes 
in.” 

The “ amiable imperfection ” view is sug 
gested by Martial’s lines: 
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Nec cibus ipse iuvat morsu fraudatus aceti, 
Nec grata est facies, cui gelasinus, abest. 
That word gelasinus comes in the Greek 
Anthology, and may have been in the 
Adventurer’s mind. We are not surprised to 
find that Dryden was impervious to the 
charm: “moles and dimples,” he writes, 
“which hinder not a face from being beauti- 
ful”; and the uxoriousness of Aeneas is in 
his view a dimple drawn by Virgil in the 
cheek of Aeneas to prove Augustus of the 
same family.” It required a course of lessons 
in painting to open Pope’s eyes to the 
dimple. Now we come to the raison d’étre 
of the alluring depression—it is the lurking 
place of Love. Was Shakespeare the Colum- 
bus of this great discovery? ©Wyndham’s 

notes say nothing about it: — 

At this Adonis smiles as in disdain, 

That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple: 
Love made these hollows, if himself were slain, 
He'might be buried in a tomb so simple; 


Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie, 
Why, there Love lived and there he could not die. 


One might wish that the poet had been 
content with this, and that his juvenile 
exuberance had not continued :— 


These lovely caves, these round enchanting pits, 
Opened their mouths to swallow Venus’ liking. 


So also Whiting, “Love in her dimpled 
cheeks has made a den.” Milton with his 
wreathed smiles that “love to live in dimple 
sleek” had a forerunner in Fletcher :— 
Not the smile 

Lies eg in those dimples to beguile 

The easy soul. 
But others revert to the chin dimple, as 
Brathwayte “ A dimpled chin made for Love 
to lodge him in,” and Drummond of Haw- 
thornden — 


Who 2 ge on the dimple of that chin 
And finds not Venus’ son entrenched therein . . 


Carew’s fancy is bitter. ‘In her fair cheeks 
two pits do lie, To bury those slain by her 
eye,” yet the thought comforts him of such 
a burial. Benlowes writes in quite another 
vein: “ Boast not . . . of dimpled chins, the 
ttap-pits where a fondling lies so on 
to dust and worms. But this is nothing to 
a passage in that remarkable poem ‘ Night 
ughts,’ where the various disguises of 
Death are described : — 
Behind the rosy bloom he loves to lurk, 
ambush in a smile; or wanton dive 
In dimples deep; love’s eddies, which draw in 
Unwary hearts, and sink them in despair. 


Steele ranks the dimple as an_ incipient 
smile; “it is practised,” he says, “to give a 
grace to the features, and is frequently made 
a bait to entangle [sic] a gazing lover; this 
was called by the ancients the Chian laugh.” 
Where? 

I will end with a few eminent instances. 
Lady Coventry, one of the famous Gunnings, 
is described by Mrs. Delany as “ vastly hand- 
some, but with a silly look sometimes about 
the mouth.” However there were “a 
thousand dimples and prettinesses in her 
cheeks.” The notorious General Burgoyne 
gives a lady named Horton the unusual com- 
bination of “ Vivacity’s dimples with reason 
refined *—not like poor Lady Coventry. And 
Caroline Fox puts me right about Holman 
Hunt's visage, which I used to associate with 
his own very melancholy Scapegoat: “ Clear 
blue laughing eyes, a nose with a merry 
upward turn in it, dimples in cheek, and the 
whole expression sunny and full of simple 
boyish happiness.” 

HIBERNICUS. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED BY ELIZA 
DRAPER TO THE 
STRANGE FAMILY, 1776 - 1778. 


(See clxxxvi. 201, 220). 
Letter XIX. 


My dear Madam, 

Mrs. Burney did me the favor to deliver 
me your last letter yesterday Evening and 
at the same time read me a paragraph from 
one of her own letters in which you desire 
to be informed as to the dispatch of the 
Bessborough, which is to be the Ship that 
Mr. Rumbold?® sails in—the question is a 
difficult one to answer, for I do not believe 
that the Directors are come to any decision 
about her Departure—Mr. Rumbold how- 
ever, leaves Town on Tuesday next, and 
with a view to embark at Portsmouth—but 
whether he will do so immediately upon his 
arrival there I cannot pretend to say, as some 
of the leading People are for detaining the 
Bessborough till the Lord North is ready, 
and then dispatching them together, for 


(20. vi. °77.] 


9 Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Rumbold (1736- 
1791) was well-known in India, where he served in 
the E.I. Company, first as Writer and afterwards 
as an cer; he was at one time an M.P., and 
was Governor of Madras. (See ‘ D.N.B.’) 
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greater Security against the American 
Privateers—if this scheme takes place Mr. 
Rumbold may not leave the Kingdom these 
two or three Weeks—if not, He may sail 
in all the next Week—in which case, it 
is imagined that the Lord North will be 
detained upwards of a month longer: 
Colonel Munro’? has taken his Passage in 
the latter Ship—this is all the information I 
can give you upon the subject my dear 
Madam and I hope it may prove satisfactory 
as I think it may be the means of your 
hastening your Dispatches so far, as to have 
them in time for both Ships—Now I mean 
to take the Privilege of an old Acquaintance 
by troubling you on a matter of Business, 
which I have engaged in because I think that 
you will execute it very well for me, there- 
fore I shall not apologize for the Liberty— 
Mr. Whitehill, before he left London, told 
me, that he had some very good Burgundy 
in Mr. Tierney’s hands, which he has made 
over to General Joe Smith’! and that I 
must arrange the matter for him, by getting 
it to England, without troubling Smith, who, 
tho’ a jolly companion, is of too lazy a 
habit; to stir in the business—what I want 
therefore is that Tierney should take all 
the trouble of getting it to Calais upon him- 
self, and to let me know whom he lodges 
it with there, sending me, at the same time 
an Order to have it delivered to my Order at 
Calais—and when I receive this I will write 
to a Master of a Packet Boat at Dover to 
charge himself with the Care of it from 
Calais to Dover—these matters are easily 
managed for a little Money—and as to Mr. 
Tierney’s part of the expence, I will either 
desire Mr. Vincent to reimburse him in Paris 
or pay it to his Order in London, which he 
pleases—You will talk this Matter so much 
better to him, than I should be able to 
write it, that I flatter myself you will easily 
forgive me for putting all the Negociation 
- into your hands, if not, send me by way 
of revenge a puzzling Commission to whom 
you will in this great City, and infirm as 
I am, I will roll over the Pavement to exe- 


10 Afterwards Sir Hector Munro (1720-1805), 
was a well-known personage in Madras. He was 
a successful soldier in the wars in southern India. 
(See ‘ D.N.B.’) 

11 General Joseph Smith (1733 ?-1790) had 
served as an ensign under Clive in the Carnatic. He 
commanded the forces against Haidar Ali and was 
long employed in India. (See ‘ D.N.B.’) 


cute it faithfully—I am in better Spirits than 
when I wrote you last, for I am much 
stronger, and therefore could fain persuade 
myself that I am much better—and perhaps 
I am so—My poor dear Uncle, I saw that 
he left me with a heavy heart, and I do 
not wonder that he did so, as the chances, 
I'm afraid, are against our meeting again— 
however at all Events, he was right to go, 
as his appointment was not only an honor- 
able but a lucrative one and indeed my 
friend its no pleasant circumstance to be 
living at an expence in this Country, while 
Property is precarious in the East Indies— 
this was just his case consequently he was 
right in consenting to go and look after it, 
especially when his appointment, would 
defray all the expences of his Journey, & 
enable him to liquidate Accounts with more 
dignity and advantage than any Agent could 
do it for him—Mr. Sulivan sends a thousand 
regards he is much engaged at present in the 
Scheme of preparing arrangements for the 
Accommodation of his Sisters & a Brother 
in Law who are destined for Fort St. George 
—My Girl salutes you most gratefully—and 
I desire you to say all that I wish you to 
do, for me, to your Family—I am glad you 
like your little Vase and yet I cannot help 
thinking that you have no right to take 
exceptions to it, as to play upon Words, 
there’s something impertinent in the idea of 
anybody’s to furnish you with seasoning, 
when you may pretend to as much of the 
true and original kind as Modern of ’em all 
—or Ancient either, for what I know, even 
though he could boast his descent from the 
Keen Seasons of Attica itself—Adieu, and 
believe me to be with every good Wish your 
much obliged & devoted 


London 26th June 1777. 


Letter XX. 
[No date. London. 


Eliza Draper. 


My dear Madam, 

I thank you sincerely for your last favor, 
and shall be truly glad to see Dr. Craufurd! 
and to render him too, every attention in my 
Power, and that for his Amante’s sake, 
whom, I think, with you, one of the best 
Girls, I know and would to God it were 


12 Dr. Craufurd was engaged, or about to be 
engaged, to Miss Strange (see also xxx: 29 Dec. 
The marriage apparently never took place. 


1877). 
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in my power to promote her Happiness in 
a more especial Manner, than by giving him 
a kind recommendation, to all the good 
offices, and friendship, of Mr. Whitehill but 
when am I, to see him? I hope he will 
call in a day or two, if he does not, I shall 
grow impatient, and challenge Mrs. Bogle to 
produce, and introduce him, if he is related 
to Quinten Craufurd! of Madrass, I look 
upon him as already fortunate in being 
destined to that settlement as the above 
Gentleman is remarkable for his Attachment 
to his Family, and as he possesses all that 
in the Community which is the natural 
result of Superior Talents and an easy for- 
tune—I shall advise the Doctor by all means 
to pitch his Tent at Fort St George in 
preference to Calcutta if he is anyway con- 
nected, with this, his Namesake for I am 
sure that he is capable of serving him, and 
that, most essentially, as he, not only, has 
a Head to contrive, but a Tongue to persuade, 
and I think, a heart to execute too, any 
generous and liberal purpose—they spell 
their Names the same, and from their being 
from the same Country, I took it for granted 
that they are somehow related. Mr Quinten 
Crauford was lately in England—He left 
it with Lord Pigot and tho’, he might not at 
Home do all that could have been done for 
his Family, this, weighs nothing with me, 
for the same Men in India & Europe, are 
very different Beings, Here, they necessarily 
acquire the contracted Notions of their Com- 
panions, and there, as naturally grow expan- 
sive from the genial influence of liberal 
Examples—how far the brightness of our 
Sun, and the serenity of our Skies may be 
accessary towards this I know not, but It’s 
but reasonable to suppose that a part of our 
Merit is to be ascribed to’ such Accidental 
Advantages, when we know, by experience, 
that we are Actuated, by different Principles, 
under a different Atmosphere—Oh my Dear 
Madam, could we but command Health, and 
attain to the ingenius of European Conver- 
sation and Manners in the East Indies, it 
would be a residence far more eligible than 
any I have partaken of, in this part of the 


3 Quintin Craufurd (1743-1819) was in the ser- 
vice of the E.I. Company up to 1780. He then 
settled in Paris and adhered to the French Royal 
Family at the time of the Revolution. He was 
afterwards an author and published several works 
on the history of the Bastile and other subjects. 
D.N.B.’) 


world—for the Easterners want not’ for 
peculiar Merits and Talents, on the contrary 
they may be compared to our American 
Brethren, who, in general, seem to possess a 
large share of Sterling good Sense, tho’ they 
have little studied that polish, which gives 
a lustre to the Jewel—this is impolitic as 
it affects the public Opinion, because com- 
mon people will always judge by their sight 
in preference to all the other Senses and two 
thirds of every Community is composed of 
: but the Skilful Lapidary 

will not reject the Gem for its want of 
brilliancy when he knows that a Tool can 
give it Lustre, tho’ at the expence, perhaps of 
its intrinsic value, as well as weight. Talking 
of the Americans, we are all here, Politicians, 
on their Subject—and if the Suffrages of the 
Women could be taken, I believe in my 
conscience, that upon a Division, We could — 
make a much greater Majority in favor of 
the Colonists’ than ever Ministerial influence 
did in their disfavor, tho’ that has long been 
& seems to be at present all powerful in both 
Houses of Parliament—I make no doubt 
but Mr. Sulivan will most cheerfully comply 
with your request in order to introduce the 
Doctor with as many advantages as possible, 
into the Circle of his Indian friends—I will 
write to him on the subject, if he does not 
leave Bath for London before the sailing of 
the Lord Mount Stewart—Adieu my Dear 
Madam—I am with every good Wish y’rs. 


E. Draper. 
Letter XXI. 

[8 . vii .°77.] 

I know not that Scribbling does me more 
harm ‘than any other employment my dear 
Miss Strange, and as I must do something, I 
may as well do that as anything which is 
quite insipid to myself and useless to others 
— it is upon this plan of thinking that I have 
been induced to devote the last two weeks 
to writing Indian letters—I know not that 
my Correspondents will thank me for them, 
but I know that I felt a great load taken 
off my Mind when the Matter was over— 
and yet, I can believe that I ought not to 
write, for I am really ill, very ill; relapses 
without end, in my old way, exhaust both 
my Strength and my Spirits, and I seem to 
think that I have little or nothing to trust 
to, but Hope and Dame Nature—Doctors 
Hunter!* & Bromfield!® (my Physicians) are 


14 Probably William Hunter (1719-1783), efder 
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very good, and I have all the reliance in 
them, that a Meek Patience can have on 
Medical Guides—but they cannot work 
Miracles nor do I wish them to have re- 
course to enterprising Experiments, conse- 
quently I have nothing for it but patience, 
and this in plain truth, is a remedy which 
I have had so much of, to very little purpose, 
that I fairly own myself tired of it, however 
unphilosophical or what is still worse, how- 
ever unGodly it may sound. You will not 
reproach me in your next Letter for not 
complaining to you, for this hitherto is made 
up of nothing but complaints, but I will not, 
so far take advantage of your Complacency, 
as to abuse it, because you have given me 
leave to put it to the proof—I have received 
your Packet for your Brother and sent it 
to the Indian House enclosed in my own 
. to go by the Bessborough which is the Ship 
that Mr Rumbold goes in—poor Man! I 
pity him, for he goes out with his Death’s 
Warrant, not in his Pocket ‘tis true, but 
hanging suspended o’er his mind, as the 
Physicians have pronounced it impossible 
for him to survive more than two Years, 
owing to an Ulcer, in his Liver or Lungs, I 
know not which—What a prospect for his 
Wife, who seems attached to Him? for his 
poor Infants too, who to the number of 
three, or four Accompany him, and must be 
reminded of the Sentence pronounced against 
him, every time he Coughs or that any little 
ailment attacks Him? and yet his Family is 
pronounced a happy one, because it is rich, 
distinguished with honors, and the different 
Members of it are said to be Strongly United 
to each other, how rashly we give judgment 
either for, or against brilliant appearances, 
when We presume to estimate their worth, 
or disadvantages, without knowing anything 
of the Slender threads they are supported 
by, or the chain of secret Memories which 
may give a sickly aspect fo the most envi- 
able Situations, and that, even, without any. 
fault in the Personages most distinguished by 
them; this brings us to your Uncle’s Hypo- 
thesis Who maintains that it is prudent if 
not necessary to avoid giving an Opinion 
of Anybody—and I believe that he is very 


brother of John Hunter (1728-1793), surgeon and 
anatomist, whose collections are now in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and in whose honour the 
annual Hunterian lecture was founded. For 
William Hunter, see ‘ D.N.B.’ 

15 Wm. Bromfield (1712-1792). (See ‘ D.N.B.’) 


much in the right, as a love of Truth cer. 
tainly imposed, as regards to Candour, & 
Justice in all our Judgments, and who can 
be sure of always exerting these, when one 
is ignorant of the Sum total of Arguments 
which, might result from the honest plead- 
ings of Defendants, as well as Plaintiffs? As 
I am too Valetudinary to go abroad, you will 
not suspect me of having been at Mr. Horn’s 
Trial,!6 otherwise you might imagine that | 
acquired paft of my Rhetoric by such 
means from my choice of law terms allu- 
sions, &c.—but the truth is, that I am in my 
Heart, a dear Lover of Morality, tho’ I am 
not fond of talking much about it, as the 
thing itself, is rather ridiculed than other- 
wise, and I suppose that Sentimental Ladies, 
may, in some Measure, have brought it into 
disrepute, and with very good Reason, if 
they think as they write upon the Subject 
—for where a Parade of Words once takes 
place of Active Virtue, the female Egotist 
ought to lose all Dignities in the Moral 
School, even tho’ she pleaded for her degree 
in the language of a Cicero—I have this 
instant received my Uncle’s last Dispatches 
from Marseilles—I must read them, and if 
There is anything in them interesting to you 
or Yours, I'll inform Mrs Strange of it, as 
I intend writing to her to-morrow—Adieu 
and believe me to be with every good Wish 
Affectionately Yours 
London 

8th July 1777. 

Miss Strange 

Recd. July 15th and 16th 


Letter XXII 


My dear Madam, 

In Spite of your prescription I must write 
occasionally, tho’ far from the roast beef 
train you speak of, but indeed, I never 
delighted much in Solids, and if I continued 
lazy, till an appetite from this Englishmen’s 
food assail’d me I might not be able to do 
anything as long as I lived, as it’s certain 
that I never had, or expect to have any 
predeliction for this boasted fare of old 
England—I will certainly read a paragraph 
of your letter to Doctor Hunter when I see 
him, which by the way is very seldom— 
but this is not his fault, or Mine—the truth 


E. Draper. 


[10 . vii .°77.] 


16 John Horne Tooke was fined and imprisoned 
in 1777 for publishing a resolution to raise a sud 
scription for the American colonists. (See ‘ D.N.B.’) 
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is my friends had proposed another Physi- 
cian for me (who is a very good Man)— 
from the idea that Hunter was too much 
engaged to see me every day, but then, as 
two were necessary, Hunter was called in, 
and nothing of consequence is done without 
his Advice—they agree perfectly, thank God 
—and are to Operate together, when Nature 
has been kind enough to prepare me for 
their aid—I wish with all my Heart, that the 
hour were come, for till then I must be 


_ satisfied to live in a state of Suspense as 


well as pain, which with the prospect of 
lingering some, if not many months longer, 
under the disagreeable Symptoms of a 
violent disease, is altogether more Unfor- 
tunate than I can well reconcile Myself to 
being—but Courage as Doctor Bromfield 
says—and Necessity, as Doctor Hunter— 


may possibly teach me to have more Wisdom 
than I can boast of at present, therefore 


I must try for the One, and hope to learn 
Submission to the Other—I last night re- 
ceived my Uncle’s last Dispatches from Mar- 
seilles, He left Europe, poor Man, with a 
very heavy heart and he swears to me, that 
He will not remain six months in India if 
he can get his Money out of it—but I hope 
the Advantages of his Situation will teach 
him to think differently, as his prospects 
are too great to be given up for anything 
so trifling as the Swiss disease of “ Maladie 
du pay” for I have no doubt in my own 
mind, but he will succeed to the Govern- 
ment immediately upon his arrival there, as 
Lord Pigots friends assure me, that they 
have wrote to him to decline the Acceptance 
of it—and I have no doubt too that he will 
succeed Mr. Rumbold!? if he chooses it, and 
choose it he must if he means to regulate 
his Conduct by the Maxims of Sound policy 
for tho’ a Man may have enough for him- 
self merely—yet he owes it to himself, and 
to his friends, to get an immense fortune 
instead of sitting down satisfied with a 


17 Thomas Rumbold (see ‘ Steine’s Eliza,’ p. 168) 
arrived in Madras in February 1778, about six 
months after John Whitehill, who travelled over- 

and reached his destination seventy-nine days 
after leaving London, Whitehill assumed the 
Governorship on his arrival, as Lord Pigot had died 
during his imprisonment. On his arrival, Rumbold 
sueceeded Whitehill as Governor as being senior 
to him, but he only kept the Governorship a short 
lime and was succeeded by Whitehill, who also re- 
mained Governor only for a short time, when he 
Was suspended by Warren Hastings. 


Moderate one, when he can do it by only 
sacrificing two or three Years, and that with- 
out any prejudice to his health—It is a 
pleasant thing, my dear Lady to have such 
a stake in this Country as to be of conse- 
quence and that whether agreeable to a 
Minister or not—Connections Society, every- 
thing has Charms for a good Mind, when 
that is the case, and such very powerful 
charms too, that no Cynic would rail at the 
Idea of getting Wealth without guilt, and 
without dishonor—I know not the Man in 
the World who has a fairer prospect of 
getting it than Whitehill, and I know not the 
Man to whom it is.so necessary, for the 
purposes of Happiness, as he is naturally 
of an expensive cast of Mind and We do not 
relinquish Old habits, & acquire new ones 
without great pain and labour especially 
when the new ones have nothing liberal to 
commend them, which is the case with the 
whole Minutial of Economy, to a Man who 
has been accustomed to affluence, and Mag- 
nificence all his life—I love him very well, 
but indeed I shall never give My consent 
to his leaving India while -he can remain in 
it with Advantage and Dignity—I should be 
very much surprised if he did not prove a 
warm and firm Supporter of the Interests 
of your two Sons, for I am sure that he loves 
the elder, respects you, and that he will not 
want for trying in the Subject—however, if 
at any time, you doubt your own Influence, 
& can think that Mine would be useful, you 
have only to direct it, in what Manner you 
please, for I freely own to you, that I have 
his Unlimited permission, to extend the lire 
of recommendation to what length I please. 
I would not have this known, as it might 
bring me into difficulties with importunate 
and indifferent People—but you cannot make 
an ill use of such knowledge—Doctor Wilson, 
will I doubt not be the better Man for 
your good Word as his interest has been 
urged with as much warmth as if I had 
sought for Protection to a Brother of my 
own—General Munro leaves Town to day, 
or to-morrow, for Portsmouth, and you have 
not yet sent him a letter, how came you to 
be late—this is not like you—Major Maclel- 
len (not Machlean) it is that has Married 
Sulivan’s fourth Sister, and a gentleman like, 
good Man he is, but I know nothing of his 
Family —all I know of him is that he attached 
himself to the fortunes of General Wedder- 
burn, that He acquired great Credit as an 
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Honest Man & a good Soldier at Bombay, 
and that he has contrived to render himself 
so dear to the Solicitor General, that I dare 
say He will, through his means, aim at the 
‘Command of the Troops at Fort St. George, 
and that in a very few Years—his Wife is 
really a Lovely Girl and she is to be accom- 
panied to India by the eldest Miss Sulivan, 
a very agreeable Woman too—the other two 
Single Sisters are going to take a trip to 
France, but not your way, and Mrs. Forbes 
the elder, stays here with her Brother to 
ramble with him to our water drinking 
places, in quest of Health—they both want 
it much, and it’s a pity they should, as 
Nature has been very kind to them in all 
other respects—He presents you & Yours a 
thousand regards—My poor Girl is much 
obliged to you and so am I[ too, on her 
account—if you were in England now, and 
any accident was to happen to me, I would 
say to you in my last Moments, take care of 
her, till you can deliver her to her father, 
or to her Uncle—because I think you would 
do more Justice to her, than any one of her 
own Relations would do, in case of such 
an Event—the poor thing is good Natured, 
and I think too, she has capacity—but she 
has been so neglected in her Education and 
had such diabolical Insinuations infused into 
her Mind by the Woman who had the charge 
of her, that what with ignorance, bad Coun- 
sel, and Mean Society, added to the Idea of 
Self importance from believing herself a very 
rich Heiress—that I really altogether have 
had a very hard card to play with her, and 
nothing I believe but one apparent degree 
of credit that I stand in with some very 
good People could have counteracted the 
poison she imbibed from the Malevolence 
.of her former Protectresses—What must 
those Women be who could attempt to in- 
duce a Child to believe Monstrous Enormi- 
ties of her Mother. I do declare to you My 
dear Mrs Strange, that I am filled with 
horror every time I think of the precipice 
the poor Girl has escaped, in getting out of 
their power, for they would have ruined her 
Mind, beyond redemption; they have already 
injured her person, as much as they well 
could do it, by a neglect, & improper treat- 
ment of it for the poor thing presented her- 
self, so crooked an Object to my eyes, that 
I was quite shocked to see her—& well I 
might when I left her remarkably straight 
and well made—however to do her Justice, 


she is really much improved within the last 
two months, the pertness, of the consequen- 
tial School Girl, has given place to softer 
Manners—she is docile, she loves her 
Mother, and I trust, that she will one day 
prove as Amiable as I wish her to do—I do 
not mean to bring her with me into France 
(tho’ it is of all others the thing I most 
wish to do) as her Father is expected in 
England sometime in the next winter, and 
as it might give him a pretence for neglect- 
ing her Establishment in Life, but I will keep 


her with me as long as I stay here, if that © 


is till he arrives, I then deliver her over to 
him—if I am enabled to leave the kingdom 
before that period, I must dispose of her 
as well as I can—any of my friends would 
receive her, but this might be a disadvantage 
to her, so circumstanced as I am with her 
Father, consequently my wish is to place 
her with a neutral Person & this I hope to 


do, however it is time enough to talk of it, 


till I get Well—The General Joe Smith, 
whom I mentioned to you in my last letter 
is now at Paris—Panchand is his Banker, 
if you could get acquainted with him, it 
might somehow be of use to your sons, for 
he is a very amiable good Man, strongly 
attached to my Uncle, the latter to him too, 
and his connections in India are both im- 
portant and extensive—I think you might 
contrive to get at him by means of Tierney. 
Tutor Tierney: properly, to go and talk to 
him upon the subject of the Wine that I 
wrote to you about, & if he had rather have 
it at Paris than in London let him be indulged 
—the General is by no means difficult of 
Access he does not speak French, conse- 
quently the acquisition of an English 
acquaintance would be an object to him— 
I knew nothing of his Departure before it 
had taken place, or I would have given him 
a letter to you—take care however that Tier- 
ney does not act the Marplot, because 
General Joe travels with his name sake, 
General Dick Smith. I think I have con- 
trived to make my Epistle of a comfortable 
length, but I shall not conclude it till I have 
told you that I am prepared to think of Mrs. 
Berney as you do, and as to the Doctor her 
Husband, I really quite admire him—my Girl 
is his Scholar, and I flatter myself that she 
will make a grand progress under so able 
a Master, as Music seems to be very much 
her Taste—as to Mrs. Bogle, let me know 
by and Bye, because she is your friend, and 
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because my knowledge of her may advance 
her Brother’s Interest through my Uncle— 
And now my dear Madam, God bless you 
—pray remember me to all you love & be 
assured that I am with every Good Wish 
ual much obliged & affectionate humble 


rvant 
Eliza Draper. 
London, 
July 10th, 1777. 
Mrs, Strange. 
W. L. ScLATER. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME MYTHICAL MONASTIC ARMS. 


THE arms of many of the monasteries, even 

some of the greater, fell out of recol- 
lection almost as quickly as their buildings 
fell down. Then, on Voltaire’s principle, 
that if what you want does not exist you had 
better invent it the antiquaries of the seven- 
teenth century devised bogus coats for them 
which were accepted as genuine by the 
editors of the new ‘ Monasticon’ in spite 
of the plates of seals with which they embel- 
lished their volumes and which often in- 
cluded a representation of the arms actually 
borne. 

By 1617, when the shields in the Kidder- 
minster Library at Langley Marish were 
painted, a coat had been found for Winch- 
combe Abbey to impale the arms of Abbot 
Richard Kederminster, viz Mortimer with a 
ted cross on the scocheon. This appears in 
the ‘ Monasticon,’ ii, 297 and is copied by 
Burke, ‘General Armory’ and by Wood- 
ward ‘ Ecclesiastical Heraldry.’ But the Mor- 
timers had no association with Winch- 
combe, and in the same volume of the 
‘Monasticon’ plate xii includes the seal of 
Kederminster’s successor, Richard Anselme, 
the last abbot, while the British Museum 
collection, No. 4340, has the seal of his 
predecessor William de Winchcombe. These 
show that the abbey arms, like those of St. 
Albans, were derived from the saltire attri- 
buted to the Kingdom of Mercia whose 
toyal house was regarded as founders and 
patrons by both abbeys. The shield, with 


those of Gloucester Abbey and Lord 
Sudeley, is cut on the fourteenth-century 
piscina in Winchcombe parish church and, 
with those of St. Albans and Ramsey 
Abbeys, on the fifteenth-century gateway of 


Gloucester College, Oxford. 

A fifteenth-century shield in the east 
window at Stanton, a manor held by the 
abbey in Domesday Book, shows that the 
blazon should be azure a saltire argent the 
centre gules with a cross of eight points 
silver thereon; the arms painted on the front 
of the George Inn at Winchcombe, built by 
Richard Kederminster as a pilgrim’s hostel, 
show the saltire gold and the cross azure with 
square ends, and this agrees with a shield 
in the north clerestory of Winchcombe 
church and with the repainted arms on 
Gloucester College gate. 

Burke’s ‘General Armory’ mistakenly 
ascribes these abbey arms to a family deriv- 
ing its name from the place. 

Nash, or his editor, Gough, ‘ Collections 
for Worcestershire,’ ii, 248, quotes Blome- 
field for the assertion that the arms 
of Pershore Abbey were, sable on a 
cheveron or between three anthills each 
frequented with four pismires proper 
three holly leaves azure. This “ holy aunt ” 
coat, drawn in the ‘ Monasticon’ and noted 
by Papworth, is obviously the figment of 
some post-medieval herald. The abbey seal, 
figured in vol. ii, plate xiii of the ‘ Mon- 
asticon’ shows St. Edburga, patron of the 
monastery, holding her symbol, a chalice. 
Samuel Pegge’s ‘Sylloge of Inscriptions’ 
1787, plate xviii, reproduces a drawing made 
by Richard Graves for Thomas Hearne in 
1722 of part of a screen in the south tran- 
sept of Pershore. It shows an inscription 
recording the building of the transept in 
1434 by Abbot William de Newynton and 
includes a shield bearing his arms or rebus 
impaled by three chalices. The rebus may 
still be seen on the cap of one of the vaulting 
shafts, and the three chalices are quartered 
with a chief indented on one of the bosses 
of the vault. They appear also, in gold on 
red, on a fourteenth-century tile in the floor 
of the south chapel. In the east window 
of Broadway church, where the abbots were 
patrons and lords of the manor, is a shield 
bearing three golden chalices in a field gules, 
perhaps the gift of Peter de Bradeway, abbot 
from 1363 to 1379. Above the doorway of 
one of the mansiones at Gloucester College 
tne same shield appears accompanied by the 
rebus of William Compton, abbot of Per- 
shore from 1504 to 1527. This, therefore, 
was the coat used by the abbey from, at 
least, the fourteenth century till the Dissolu- 
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tion. An indented chief was borne by the 
family of le Poer, several of whom occur. 
as witnesses in Pershore charters. They were 
a local family of importance and their arms 
may have been quartered with the abbey’s 
in compliment or appréciation. 

The ‘ Monasticon’ i, 253, draws the 
arms of Malmesbury Abbey as_ two 
leopards of England and a chief argent 
with a mitre between two croziers azure 
upon it. As the leopards are shown 
running the wrong way, and croziers 
set upright do not fit well into a chief it 
is obvious that this cohcoction has no 
ancient origin. The abbey seal, shown in 
plate iv of the same volume, has two shields, 
one bearing the royal arms of Henry IV the 
other a dragon. A writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1837, in describing some 
heraldic tiles found on the site of the abbey, 
mentions one which is now preserved in the 
church. It shows a red dragon rampant in 
a yellow shield set between the letters W 
and C, the initials of Walter Camme, abbot 
from 1360 to 1396. On a boss in the nave 
vault and on the fifteenth-century screen at 
Yatton Keynell, where the abbey owned the 
rectorial tithes, the same shield is carved, 
Yatton Keynell, where the abbey owned the 
the Malmesbury chambers in Gloucester 
College. 

The red dragon of Wessex would be the 
appropriate coat for a Wiltshire monastery 
largely endowed by the royal house of 
Wessex. 

The ‘ Monasticon,’ i, 531, gives the arms 
of St. Peter’s Abbey, Gloucester, as those 
of the modern see, azure two keys in saltire 
argent! But the seal of the abbey in the 
same volume, plate vi, shows them to have 


been a sword in pale enfiling two keys in. 


saltire, while a fifteenth-century shield in 
the south-east window of the chancel at 
Buckland, an abbey property, gives the 
tinctures, blade silver, hilt gold, keys “ of 
metals twain,” the field apparently sable 
though it is probably of blue potmetal. 
The arms of one of the greater abbeys, 
Eynsham, have escaped both the memory 
and the invention of the antiquary. Among 
the fragments collected on the site of the 
abbey and set up in the vicarage garden 


_1 The See originally bore the coat of Clare, the 
ancient Earls of Gloucester. The golden keys at 
present borne were apparently adopted in the 
belief that these were the arms of the abbey. 


appears the shield of Abbot Miles Salley 
who held Eynsham with the See of Llandaff 
1500-1516. On corbels of the contemporary 
roof in the nave of the neighbouring church 
of Stanlake, where the Abbey held 
lands, the same shield is repeated and 
is accompanied by another bearing a lion 
and a hunter’s horn set as though impaled. 
In the gable of a barn near Eynsham vicar- 
age this unknown shield again appears. 
If a shield had to be invented for Eynsham 
Abbey this one might have some claim, at 
least, to possibility. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


F,PWARD YOUNG, AND LOCKE'S 
THEORY OF PERCEPTION.—In the 
sixth of his once celebrated ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ the poet Young has a rapturous 
passage on what he holds to be the gloriously 
creative power of man’s senses: 
Senses which inherit earth and heavens; .. . 


’ Give taste to fruits; and harmony to groves; 


Their radiant beams to gold, and gold’s bright 


fire ; 
Take in, at once, the landscape of the world 
At a small inlet, which a grain might close, 
And half create the wondrous world they see. 
Our senses, as our reason, are divine. 
But for the magic organ’s powerful charm, 
Earth were a rude, uncolour’d chaos still. 
Objects are but th’ occasion; ours th’ exploit; 
Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint, 
Which nature’s admirable picture draws; 
And beautifies creation’s ample dome. : 
Like Milton’s Eve, when gazing on the lake, 
Man makes the matchless image man admires. 
(Bk. vi, 11, 420-436; italics mine). 
Now this rhapsody is undoubtedly inspired 
by Locke’s account of the nature of sense 
perception. In his famous ‘* Essay on Human 
Understanding,’ (published 1690) Locke 
employs precisely the same term—* inlet 
—in his description of perception as “ the 
first step and degree towards knowledge and 
the inlet of all the materials of it.” (Bk. Il, 
Ch. ix, Sect. 15). And that the poet’s lines 
are merely the imaginative and rhetorical 
expression of the epistemologist’s thesis 1s 
clearly shown by that epitome of the Lockian 
theory—Section 17 of Chapter viii; Bk. II: 
The particular bulk, number, figure, and motion 
of the parts of fire or snow are really in them, 
whether any one’s senses perceive them or no; and 
therefore they may be called real qualities, because 
they really exist in those bodies. But light, heat, 
whiteness, or coldness, are no more really in them 
than sickness or pain is in manna. Take away the 
sensation of them; let not the eye see light or 
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colours, nor the ear hear sounds; let the palate not 
taste, nor the nose smell; and all colours, tastes, 
odours, and sounds, as y are such rticular 
ideas, vanish and cease, and are redu to their 


causes, i.c., bulk, figure, and motion of parts. 


Second italics mine.) 


PETER STUBBS. 


TENNYSON AND AN AUTOGRAPH 

FIEND.—To a possible future bio- 
grapher of Tennyson the following item may 
be amusing, for while the pursuit of letters 
from the famous is often annoying, in this 
instance one autograph-hunter was grace- 
fully importunate, for it is known that the 
Laureate did admire both Poe and Whitman. 
The item is copied from a very rare news- 
paper, The Weekly Graphic, N.Y., 20 June 
1874, p. 167, and reads: 

Alfred Tennyson must indeed be proof against 
the most ingenious of autograph-hunters if he does 
not answer that young lady of Baltimore who has 
sent him, “‘ tied with a white satin ribbon,” a wild 
daisy bloom plucked from “ the nameless and neg- 
lected grave of Edgar Allan Poe, 1874.” 

The file of the paper used is in Brooklyn 
Public Library. 

T. O. M. 


PATMORE, STEVENSON, AND COR- 
DELIA.—Patmore (‘ Goldsmith,” St. 
James’s Gazette, 16 Jan. 1888): 

The most terrible tragedy ever written . . . turns 
entirely upon the results of the excessive addiction 
—which most critics have mistaken for the exceed- 
ing virtue—of Cordelia to reticence of feeling at a 
time when its expansive expression would have been 
natural and dutiful. 


Stevenson to Colvin (14 Jan. 1889): 


My dear Custodian, I always think we are too 
sparing of assurances: Cordelia is only to be ex- 
cused by Regan and Goneril in the same nursery. 


JOHNSON AND REYNOLDS—AN OIL 

PAINTING.—I have in my possession 
a very large oil painting of Dr. Johnson, 
together with Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
accompanying ear trumpet. These two are 
taking tea, which is being poured out by 
Reynolds’s niece, portraying a most attrac- 
tively coloured dress, But the chief feature is 
an elaborate decorative coloured service, 
with all the appearance of “ Crown Derby ” 
production; certainly not of Chelsea porce- 
lain,» though possibly it might have been 
made at the Worcester factory. 


F. BRADBURY, F.S.A. 
Sheffield. 


Readers’ Queries. 


THE WILLIAM GRANT, AND WATER- 
LOO CHURCHES.—In a speech in the 

House of Lords on 16 March 1886 the Bishop 
of Peterborough (Dr. Magee) said: — 

Practically speaking modern church extension be- 
gan in the year 1818, by an Act of 58 George III 
which was remarkable, among other reasons, for 
this, that it was almost the only occasion on which 
the State really endowed the Church. It was an 
Act devised to carry out what was commonly 
known as the Million Grant—a national grant of 
£1,000,000 for the building of new churches. . . 

St. George’s, Camberwell, was one of the 
churches built from this Fund, and in ‘ Lon- 
don and Londoners in the 1850’s and ’60’s’ 
by A. Rosling Bennett, the church is referred 
to as a “ Waterloo church,” and it is stated 
that the name was popularly applied to all 
the churches that were built from the Fund, 
since the National grant was made as a 
thankoffering for the defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo. 

Was the grant a thankoffering? And were 
the churches built from it called Waterloo 
churches? Any contemporary evidence? 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


(CAROLINE CHISHOLM.—I am anxious 

to find any information concerning 
Caroline Chisholm who did such valuable 
work in connection with emigration to 
Australia during the ‘forties and ‘fifties of 
last century. Between the years 1846 and 
1854 she was working in England, and during 
that time founded the Family Colonization 
Loan Society to help families with small 
savings to emigrate to Australia. The records 
of this society in Australia are very incom- 
plete. 

Is anyone in England in possession of 
documents relating to the Family Coloniza- 
tion Loan Society or letters written by Mrs. 
Chisholm or concerned with her work? 

The society despatched more than twelve 
shiploads of emigrants to Australia during 
the ‘fifties. Among these ships were the 
“Staines Castle,” “ Blundell,” “ Athenian,” 
“ Mariner,” “Scindian,” “ Nepaul,” “ Chal- 
mers,” “Francis Walker,” “ Ballengeich ” 
“ Caroline Chisholm,” “ Robert Lowe,” “S. . 
W. Lindsay.” As well as these there were at 
least three other ships whose names I cannot 
discover, Has anyone information concern- 
ing the ships named, or concerning other 
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‘ships chartered by the society? 


MarGaret KIDDLE. 
South Yarra, Melbourne. 


FASTER SEPULCHRES.—I should be 

grateful for details of Easter sepulchres 
in parish churches, and particularly. for 
those having a simple type of arch devoid 
of decoration. 

Are Easter sepulchres ever found in a 
situation other than in the north wall of the 
chancel? 

Can any reader please suggest the prob- 
able uses of recesses, one in the north wall 
of the north aisle and one in the south wall 
of the south aisle of a church? The ones 
I have in mind (at Swanton Morley, Nor- 
folk) are some six feet long and four feet 
high; the original early fifteenth-century 
paving is carried from the aisle floor right 
to the back of each recess. The ancient 
record of the church and descriptions of it 
in the eighteenth century provide no clue. 
There is no record that they once contained 
wooden effigies, which was the only use I 
think they could have had. 


Francis W. STEER. 


‘THE CYCLOPES.—It is generally under- 

stood that the Cyclopes, including Poly- 
phemus, were one-eyed. Why then does 
Homer not say so, when describing him in 
some detail, in Odyssey, Book ix? 

And why does Pope, in his translation of 
the same, speak of his “ blazing eyes”? Did 
he not know or did he merely sacrifice truth 
to poetic licence, though it is difficult to see 
the necessity for this latter? ee 


HARLES SWAINE.—He was an Arctic 
explorer and author of two books on 
the Northwest Passage. Swaine came to 
America about 1750. He commanded two 
expeditions from Philadelphia: in 1753 
and 1754. For several years following he 
held provincial positions in Pennsylvania. 
He may have returned to the British Isles 
around 1766-7. I should like to locate addi- 
tional information about him. 


BERTHA SOLIS-COHEN. 


THE BLACK ROSE IN. HERALDRY.— 

Could any reader help me to find the 
significance of the black rose in heraldry? 
The black rose forms part of the arms of 


the family of Berendon, but I have been 
unable to find anything in the history of 
the family which throws any light on the 
matter. 

SIDNEY A. FirTH, 


City Librarian, 
Wakefield. 


THE REALM (1895).—In a letter from Bret 

Harte to Mrs. A. S. Boyd, dated July 
1895, there is a reference to a periodical 
called The Realm. From the context it 
appears to have been a weekly, issued in 
London, but I have not been able to trace 
it in the usual sources. I judge from the 
letter that Mrs. Boyd had replied in The 
Realm to criticisms of Harte made by G. B. 
Burgin and W. L. Alden. Can any reader 
identify this publication? 

BRADFORD A. Bootu. 
University of California. 


LORD MELBOURNE.—F, E. Baily, in 

‘ The Perfect Age,’ 1943, states that Wil- 
liam Lamb, second Lord Melbourne, born 
in 1779, “ was the son of Elizabeth Milbanke, 
wife of the first Lord Melbourne, and her 
lover Lord Egremont.” Is there sufficient 
evidence to warrant this definite assertion? 


A. B. R. VINCE. 
Cambridge. 


PEMBROKES AND SUFFOLKS.—Can 
some reader—better educated than I— 
tell me why in The Visitations of this County 
(Wilts) and other counties, there is no men- 
tion of such people as the Pembrokes and 
the Suffolks? 
J. BENETT-STANFORD. 


ABERCORN FAMILY.—About _ twenty 


years ago a book was published by . 


one of the family, I think, in which there 
was a good deal about the Copleys once 
Mayles, of Bake, Cornwall. I can’t remem- 
ber the title but perhaps some reader may 
kindly assist me. 

A. STEPHENS Dyer. 


V-—Has anyone discovered the originator 
of the modern name “ vee ” for the letter 


Vv 
L. S. 


GERMANIC EMPEROR KILLED BY 
LIGHTNING.—Who was this? 


R. PARK. 
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TIFFINS REGIMENT.—In a letter dated 


Dublin Oct. ye 15 1701 the Earl of 
Rochester, at that time Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, states that “The Lieutenant Col- 
lonell to Tiffins Regiment having refused to 
goe with his Regiment, I have offered that 
Comission ” etc., etc. From a later passage 
in the letter it would seem that the Regiment 
had gone to the “ West Indys.” 

Is anything known of Tiffins Regiment, 
and why it bore that name? 


G. H. VILLIERS. 
Brooks’s Club. 


FRENCH ORIGINAL WANTED.—Ches- 
terton, in his ‘Chaucer,’ writes: 

“When lovely woman stoops to folly” is none 
the less an English poem because it was taken, 
almost word for word, from the French. 

From whose French? 


-y REVOLUTIONS NOT MADE WITH 
ROSE-WATER.”—Has this a French 
original—** Croyez-vous qu’un fait des revo- 
lutions avec l'eau de rose?” Where can I 
find this? 
D. Q. 


NOON FAMILY, OF BURTON.—Wanted 

to identify a portrait inscribed ‘“ M* 
Noon, of Burton.” Probably eighteenth 
century date. Leicestershire or Lincolnshire? 


P. D. M. 


(CROWLE (JOHN CHARLES).—He is 
stated, 11 S. viii, 312, to have been Ser- 
. jeant-Trumpeter of the Royal Household in 
1812, and to have presented to the British 
Museum an extra-illustrated copy of Pen- 
nant’s ‘London.’ He is not mentioned ip 
the ‘D.N.B.’. Where can I find details of 
his life? When and where did he die? 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


OURCES WANTED.—In 1612 Sir Ralph Win- 
wood, the British Minister at The Hague, laid 
before the States General a memorial dealing with 
East India matters. The document is in French and 
contains the quotation: ‘* Quod non vetat lex, hoc 
vetat fieri pudor.” In 1615 the British representa- 
tives who were negotiating on similar matters at 
Hague began one of their memorials with these 
words: “ Vostre dernier discours nous _faict 
souvenir de ce qu’um des nostres (presumably an 
Englishman or a Scotsman writing in Latin) “ avoit 
fort bien dict Nullum esse finem argutiarum. 
I should be grateful if any reader could indicate 
the sources of these quotations. 
G. N. Crark. 


Replies. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK’S 
‘MAID MARIAN,’ 


(clxxxvi. 270.) 


THE evidence is that the libretto of this. 
opera was published. 

Allardyce Nicoll (‘Nineteenth Century 
Drama,” ii, 367) lists an 8vo edition pub- 
lished in 1822. 

Planché’s list of his own works in_ the 
Testimonial Edition (French, 1879), also lists. 
this opera without the indication n.p., mean- 
ing that a particular work had not been 
printed. 

This production occasioned one of the 
frequent disputes of that period over the 
unauthorised adaptation of novels for the 
stage. Planché in his ‘Recollections and 
Reflections,’ vol. i, pp. 46-47 (Tinsley, 1872),. 
puts the case for the “ pirates ” with a sincere 
conviction that the owner of the copyright 
was in fact receiving a favour. 


On the 3rd of December, 1822, was produced my 
first opera, *‘ Maid Marian,’ the music by Bishop, 
the subject taken from a sparkling little tale of 
that name written by Mr. Peacock, of the India 
House, author of ‘ Headlong Hall’ and two or 
three other similar ‘“ novelettes,” published by 
Hookham, in Bond Street. To Mr. Hookham, as 
in duty bound, I offered the refusal of the libretto 
of my opera, which, be it observed, contained much 
original lyrical and other matter, besides two or 
three situations from Ivanhoe, a kindred subject, 
Mr. Peacock’s story being too slight to form the- 
entire framework of a three-act opera. This offer 
Mr. Hookham declined in terms it would be flatter- 
ing to call cousteous, and all but threatened to 
prevent the performance of the opera as an in- 
fringement of his copyright. *Its great success 
afforded ‘me the handsome revenge of putting a 
lump of money in his pocket by the sale not only 
of the novel of ‘ Maid Marian,’ but of all the other 
works by the same author, of which a second edi- 
tion was speedily demanded, and the great gratifica- 
tion of making the public acquainted with the 
works of one of the most agreeable of writers which, 
like too many gems “ of purest ray serene,” had 
remained for years unknown, and consequently 
unappreciated. 

And here I am desirous of making a few observa- 
tions on a much contested subject. One of the 
many respecting which my favourite philosopher, 
Sir Roger de Coverley, remarks, “much may be 
said on both sides,” viz., the adaptation of novels 
or romances in prose or in verse to the stage. If 
we refer to usage, no one can deny that it has 
been the practice of the greatest dramatists in every 
age and every country to found their plays upon- 
the popular tales of their own or of former times, 
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and provided the fact was “ handsomely acknow- 
ledged,” like the offence described by Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, it “‘ became an. obligation.” I question 
if any author felt otherwise than flattered by the 
proceeding. I know that Mr. Charles Kemble, 
when he placed ‘ Maid Marian’ in my hands, never 
entertained an idea of any objection being made 
by its writer; nor was there; for, in consequence 
of Mr. Hookham’s behaviour, I called on Mr. Pea- 
cock at the India House, and was most cordially 
received by him. The objection was solely that of 
the short-sighted publisher, who could not perceive 
how greatly the value of his property would be 
increased till the gold began to jingle in his own 
pocket, and some of it, I trust, finding its way into 
that of the amiable author. The great mass of 
writers of fiction are not dramatists, and if they 
desire, as to my knowledge they nearly all do, to 
see their works transferred to the stage, they must 
be indebted to the playwrights. After the success 
of ‘ Maid Marian,’ I had piles of novels sent me 
by not only authors but their publishers, requesting 
my acceptance of them for that purpose. 

knew it was the finest advertisement for a book in 
the world; and I have been even offered money by 
some to obtain for them that advantage. The 
author was especially on the safe side; for if the 
adaptation was good, and the piece successful, he 
had the chief glory, and a brisk sale for his book ; 
while if it failed the dramatist was the sufferer in 
purse as well as in reputation. 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


FAMOUS TREES OF THE MIDLANDS 

(clxxxvi. 257)—To the list given 
may be added some others of note. 
In Stratford-on-Avon are several omitted 
mulberry trees, flourishing in Greenhill 
Street, Bridge Street, and Old-town. 
The last-named, doubtless planted by 
Shakespeare about 1609 at Hall’s Croft, 
_ Stands in the spacious garden of Dr. John 
Hall (the Poet’s senior son-in-law and 
executor). Twenty years or so ago it began 
to decay badly in the trunk but its life was 
saved by a sufgical operation, much like 
tooth stopping. The rotting part was excised, 
and the cavity filled with liquid cement. It 
now flourishes and bears fruit again. 

Then at old Wincot Manor, now a farm- 
house, is a group of aged mulberry trees, 
possibly of 1609. A picture of them can 
be seen in J. H. Bloom’s ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Garden . . . 1903,’ p. 174. 

Another memorable mulberry is_ that 
planted by David Garrick on the grave of 
Elizabeth Lady Bernard, the Poet’s final 

- descendant. 

It is an error to think, or write, of 
Shakespeare’s crab-apple tree as less authen- 
tic than his mulberry. Its history extends 
over a long period. On beginning to decay 


in early nineteenth century it was cut down, 
and I have the only existing section of it, 
with a pedigree. For details and views of 
this Bidford crab-apple see C. F. Green’s 
‘Shakespeare’s Crab-tree . . . 1857.’ With 
reat” map, and nine plates. [Reprinted 


Gospel oaks are fairly numerous, it is 
true; but not often do they reach the size 
of that at Banner Hill Farm, near Warwick, 
with its girth of 27 feet. Another historic 
tree site is Blacklow Hill, near Warwick, a 
wooded knoll, covered with handsome old 
trees, marking the site of Piers Gaveston’s 
beheading, in a.p. 1312, after a brief trial 
at Warwick Castle. His stone monument, 
erected 1821, bears an epitaph by Dr, 
Samuel Parr, written five centuries after the 
nobles had collected and despatched Gave- 
ston, for the “encouragement” of others 
of his persuasion. 

Wo. JAGGarD. 


FOR THE ‘0.D.Q. (clxxxvi. 
Nam homo proponit, sed Deus disponit 
For man proposes, but God disposes. 


It would seem to be an error to ascribe 


this to Thomas 4 Kempis. 

In ‘N. and Q.’ viii, 411, one A. B. C. 
enquired whether the saying originated with 
a Kempis and was answered by J. W. 
THoMAS (p. 552) who traced “ Homo pro- 
ponit, et Deus disponit ” to Piers Plowman’s 
‘Vision,’ written a.D. 1362, some eighteen 
years before Thomas 4 Kempis was born, 
and referred also to Proverbs xvi, 1, 9: 

“Hominis est animam_ praeparare, et 
Domini gubernare linguam.”” “ Cor hominis 
disponit viam suam, sed Domini est dirigere 
gressus ejus.” : 

My edition of the ‘ Imitation,’ published in 
1894 with an introduction by (quaere trans- 
lated by ?) the Venerable F. W. Farrar D.D., 
has “ purposes” for “ proposes,” and which 
is certainly more in keeping with the para- 
graph, in which the word “ purpose” 
appears three times, “ purposeth ” twice and 
“ purposes ” the once. 

The epitaph of Sir Henry Kebyll (died 
1518) in Aldemarie church (destroyed in the 
Fire of 1666) contained the line: “ But lo, 
when man purposeth most, God doth dis- 
pose the best,” so if we may assume “ pur- 
poseth ” to be the earlier translation, I want 
to know who first translated the word as 
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“proposes”? And can someone please 
quote the whole paragraph containing that 
word? 

STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


THE DRAMATIST SONS OF THOMAS, 

EARL OF BERKSHIRE (clxxxvi. 248). 
—Sir Robert Howard’s marriages present 
some difficulties; but the third wife was per- 
haps Mary Uphill, a member of a Dagen- 
ham family of good social standing. She is 
said by Evelyn to have been an actress, and 
was almost certainly Howard’s mistress for 
atime. Howard had married his second 
wife, Lady Honora O’Brien, widow of Sir 
Francis Inglefield, in 1666; the marriage was 
a failure and in 1667 Lady Howard was 
petitioning for relief; she survived until 1676 
and it is in this period that his association 
with Mary Uphill began. It was evidently 
lasting and was perhaps eventually regular- 
ized by marriage; in 1683 Howard presented 
her brother-in-law, William Duncombe, to 
the living of Ashtead, where he had his prin- 
cipal residence. Rather fuller information 
is given in the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, xviii. 95-6; but there 
appears not to be very much available. I 
have unfortunately not been able to see the 
document in the Bodleian Library from 
which excerpts are given in ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ clxxvii. 7. 

This information supersedes that given in 
the various genealogical and _ historical 
accounts of the Howard family, of which the 
most important are, I believe, Henry Howard 
(of Corby), ‘Indication of Memorials,’ etc., 
1834, and G. Brenan and E. P. Statham, ‘ The 
House of Howard,’ 1907. 

E. S. DE BEER. 


ONG - SERVING PARISH CLERKS 
(clxxxvi. 156).—The longest period of 
any parish clerks continuing in their office 
Ihave yet discovered are those of St. Mary, 
Ware, Herts, and St. Mary and St. Anne, 
Elstow, Beds. Alexander Sigsdon, the clerk 
of Ware, died 17 Nov. 1759, and was buried 
inthe south porch where there is a square- 
shaped stone slab fixed upright under the 
weat which is inscribed : — 

Here lyeth the body of Alexander Sigs- 
don who departed this life November ye 17, 
1759, Aged 75 years.” He was succeeded by 
Robert Webster who is commemorated by a 
tall headstone in the churchyard stating that 
he was 69 years clerk of this parish and died 


23 Nov. 1829, aged 90 years. He was fol- 
lowed by Francis Machon who was buried 
in Ware cemetery with a memorial. He was 
clerk for 56 years and for 48 years high 
constable of the Hundred of Braughing. He 
died 26 Dec. 1886, aged 91 years. His suc- 
cessor was William Clare, born at Ware 3 
Jan. 1865 and who died in 1942—clerk 58 
years. Thus there were only three clerks 
during the greater part of two centuries. 

Elstow, the birthplace of John Bunyan and 
where he lived for a great many years, also 
shows a wonderful record. John Sharp, who 
was most likely a native of Elstow, was mar- 
ried there on 19 June 1608 to Alice Brick- 
nell and was buried 7 Jan. 1642, having been 
clerk 53 years. After him came Henry 
Ratchell I, described as Henry Ratchell sen. 
He was buried 3 March 1701—nearly 60 
years. His son also named Henry and who 
was a farmer did not succeed him and died 
just over two years after his father and was 
buried 19 March 1703. However his grand- 
son, another Henry, filled the place of his 
grandfather. He was baptized 20 Feb. 1674 
as “ Henry, son of Henry Ratchell.” He was 
clerk 49 years and was buried 6 Nov. 1750. 
The next clerk was Thomas Smith. John 
Bunyan, who was an enthusiastic ringer, must 
have known John Sharp and Henry Ratchell 
I, the clerk, very well and most likely rang 
peals with them in the detached tower of 
Elstow church. The fourth bell which is 
the one Bunyan is said to have rung is still 
in the tower. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


POISON PEN (clxxxvi. 271).—This at once 
reminds me of the recent excellent play 
which has also been filmed and broadcast, 
which really does show that some psycho- 
logical test is required in assessing each 
individual’s character in order that social 
standards may be maintained, and that the 
populace may have respect for something. 
Perhaps it is the author’s invention. 
Plautus 250 B.c.-A.D. 184 said “those who 
convey and those who listen to calumnies, 
should if I had my way all hang, the former 
by their tongues, the latter by their ears.” 
Young and inexperienced people do not 
even now, I think, realise the apparent 
damage that is done by calumny that is 
slander, libel, and the association of ideas, 
in the domestic civilized life of the nation. 


WADIMAR. 
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7 AS GOOD AS GOLD ” (clxxxvi. 271).— 

A dissertation by a Swedish scholar, 
Svartengren, Lund, 1918, is the largest col- 
lection of these phrases, which he calls ‘ In- 
tensifying Similes in English. The examples 
he gives of “ As good as gold” are all later 
than that given from the ‘ Christmas Carol,’ 
1843. He notes that it “is not recorded in 
any collection of proverbs previous to Lean.” 
I have been collecting these phrases for some 
years and have found no instance of this one 
earlier than Dickens. But he used it in 
1841 of the baby who had been taken by 
Mrs. Nubbles to Astley’s and had 


Sat as good as gold, trying to force a large orange 


into his mouth, and gazing intently at the lights in 
the chandelier. 


See ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’ chap. xxxix. 


JREMEMBER THE GROTTO ” (clxxxvi. 

268).—When living in North London 
some fifty odd years ago I well remember 
the local school boys and their annual prac- 
tice of displaying on the side-walk a small 
construction of shells and flowers which 
they called grottoes. My recollection is that 
the shells used in their construction were 
oyster and scallop. I have no recollection of 
cockle shells being used. I do not remember 
the dates on which these displays occurred. 
They were merely an excuse for obtaining 
coppers from pedestrians by the reiteration 
of “Remember the Grotto.” The coppers 
were received in a large shell very much in 
the same way that collections are made in 
The grottoes which I can recall 
were built in bee-hive form against a wall 
or the plinth of garden railings and in the 
more elaborate examples a candle or night- 
light was kept burning inside, doubtless with 
the intention of attracting the attention of 
passers-by. Old ladies appeared to be the 
more numerous contributors. 

My father told me that these exhibitions 
were associated with the Crusades but the 
boys whom he questioned had no knowledge 
of their origin. 

H. TApLey-Soper. 


City Librarian. 
Exeter. 


BOOKPLATE OF THOMAS EYRE, 1792 

(clxxxvi. 248).—This bookplate appar- 
ently belonged to Thomas Eyre of Hassop, 
Bakewell, Derbyshire, who died in Nice in 


1792. He was the son of Rowland Eyre, 
of Hassop, Esq., and Mary, daughter and 
heir of Lord Widderington. Thomas was 
married to Lady Mary Bellasye, daughter 
of Lord Falconbergh in 1776 and he left 
no issue. Hassop then apparently passed to 
his uncle, Francis Eyre. 

The Vincent Eyre who acted as his 
executor was a kinsman. He was the prin- 
cipal agent to the Duke of Norfolk and he 
resided in Sheffield. 

May one ask for a description of the 
bookplate? 

DoroTHy GREENE. 


BELLINGER FAMILY OF CO. WEST- 
MORLAND IN XVIITH CENTURY 
(clxxxvi. 22, 274).—I have received from a 
correspondent in U.S.A. a pedigree of the 
Bellinger family, which commences with 
“Edmund Bellinger from Co. Westmorland, 
England, who married in England Elizabeth 
Cartwright, by whom he had two children 
born before he settled in South Carolina.” 
Their names are given as Thomas, Margaret, 
Edmund, Elizabeth, John, William, Lucia 
and Anne, the last six having been born in 
South Carolina. Lucia is shown as married 
to Burnaby Bull. Her nephew, Edmund, 
married Lucia, daughter of Burnaby Bull. 
His son married Mary Lucia Bellinger, 
presumably a cousin. The names of Edmund 
and Lucia appear to have been common in 
the family, and might provide a clue to 
English ancestry. Three generations were 
Landgraves, and it appears that the first of 
these arrived in South Carolina some time 
prior to 1698. His third son, Captain John 
Bellinger, was killed in the attack upon St. 
Augustine, Florida, in 1702, when, it is stated, 
he “saved the Charleston Colony from 
being massacred by the Indians.” 
Elizabeth Bellinger, daughter of the third 
Landgrave, married William Telfair, and “a 
Mr. Telfair, of Ohio, son of David, of Vit- 
ginia,” claimed that there was an estate in 
Great Britain worth £80,000, which was the 
rightful inheritance of his family. Unfor- 
tunately no dates occur in -this pedigree. 


P. D. M. 


REPEATED PUNISHMENT FOR ONE 

OFFENCE (clxxx. 188).—It is a curious 
result of the American federal system of 
government that when a person commits & 
crime against two sovereigns (State and 
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Federal), he may be tried in both jurisdic- 
tions. Thus if a person ‘steals an auto- 
mobile and transports it in interstate com- 
merce, he may be prosecuted by the State 
for grand larceny and again for the same act 
by the Federal Government for violation of 
the Dyer Act (National Motor Vehicle Theft 
Act). However, there are two Federal 
statutes which specifically forbid double 
jeopardy. Train Wrecking (Section 412a, 
Title 18, United States Code) and Theft from 
Interstate Shipment (Sections 409-411, Title 
18, United States Code) have clauses written 
into them specifically stating that a judgment 
of conyjction or acquittal on the merits of 
the case under the laws of any State is a 
bar to Federal prosecution for the same act 


or acts. 
L. S. T. 


GREEN THE COLOUR OF LOVERS 

(clxxx. 100).—It would seem logical that 
the use of green as the colour of lovers is 
traceable to the conception of green as sym- 
bolic of youth (springtime). There is a Ger- 
man folk song that runs “ Madel ruck, ruck, 
tuck an meine griine Seite” which seems to 
refer to this belief. See ‘ Handwéterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens,’ vol. iii, cols. 1180-1 
(with references). 


(CORNAGE (clxxxvi. 250).—Perhaps your 

correspondent may find some more in- 
formation in Thomas Blount’s ‘ Fragmenta 
Antiquitatis, Antient Tenures of Land, 
1679. I do not possess this book but find 
it mentioned as referring to divers manors 
and lands in Cumberland held by the service 
of cornage or “ blowing a horn when the 
Scotch were coming.” 

But has cornage really anything to do with 
horn-blowing? The shorter ‘O.E.D.’ con- 
siders the horn-blowing explanation, first 
propounded by Littleton, to be erroneous 
and defines the word as “a feudal service, 
being a form of rent fixed by the number 


of horned cattle.” 
A. GRay. 


BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY (clxxxvi. 161, 

213, 254)—The legend that Burton 
wrote his ‘Anatomy’ in order to dissipate 
his morbid feelings and that his personality 
Was exceptional, may be taken with a grain 
of salt. Much which might seem peculiar 
to him is shared with other writers of his 


time. He is in fact truly representative of 
the nation and period to which he belongs. 
He was a typical Englishman of the Eliza- 
bethan period and of the years immediately 
following. They were bigoted, censorious 
and depressing. The Pilgrim Fathers were 
typical. Those traits are not yet extinct in 


Britain. 
HENRY ALFORD. 


NOTES ON *KING ” XXV (clxxxvi. 239). 
—159a. The extracts from the Latin 
grammar given at the above reference remind 
one of C. S. Calverley’s “ The Cock and the 
Bull”: 
I once did hitch the syntax into verse: 
Verbum personale, a verb personal, 
Concordat—ay, “ agrees,” old Fatchaps—cum 
Nominativo, with its nominative, 


Excuse me, sir, I think I’m going mad. 
. BENJAMIN WALKER. 


THE PRINTING CONGER (clxxxvi. 270). 

_ —Timperley (C. H.): ‘Dictionary of 
Printers and Printing,’ London, 1839, p. 621, 
gives the following note on this subject: 

About this year (1719) an association of respect- 
able booksellers entered into an especial partner- 
ship for the purpose of printing some expensive 
works, and styled themselves the Printing Conger. 
They consisted at first of R. Bonwicke, J. Walthoe, 
B. and S. Tooke, R. Wilkin, and T. Ward; ‘and in 
1736, the firm consisted. of Messrs. Bettesworth, 
Bonwicke, Ware, A. Ward, Osborn, and Wickstead. 
A second partnership of the same kind, about the 
same period, formed by Messrs. Bettesworth and 
Rivington, called themselves the New Conger. 

Nichols states “ The term Conger was sup- 
posed to have been at first applied to them 
invidiously, alluding to the Conger Eel, 
which is said to swallow the smaller fry, or 
it may possibly have been taken from 
Congeries.” 

ANON. 


PATRON SAINTS OF HORSES (clxxxvi. 
 250).—Florus and Laurus are mentioned 
in a ‘Biographical Dictionary of the 

Saints,’ by Holweek (Herder, 1924). 


H. Davis. 


"TATTERSALLS (clxxxvi. 271). — This 
establishment is not closed, but, in the 

present circumstances, sales of horses at these 

premises are suspended indefinitely. 


J.. B. WaHitMore. 
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2 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


_ The Library. 


Plato and Modern Education. By Siz Richard 
(Cambridge University Press. 
Ss, net. 


‘THE literature of education makes almost 

proverbially dull reading. A friend of 
ours “whose life has been devoted to its 
administration once admitted as much, but 
he ‘added that the people an@ the problems 
he was always encountering were of absorb- 
ing interest. So the reader who lacks that 
stimulus usually does well to avoid the sub- 
ject, but we think he would do even better 
to read and ponder on this lecture. The 
author needs no introduction, and of the 
subject he is a master. He starts with some 
examples of Plato’s advanced views—equal 
education for men and women, compulsory 
for-every child, a Board of Education, the 
nursery school, adult education. And these 
views have for us the special interest that 
Plato also lived in an age of reason, such 
“as no age has been between the second and 
nineteenth centuries of our era.” As the good 
of all good things depends on how they are 
used, the teacher’s task is to create “the 
virtue, which is the master ofall virtues— 
wisdom and reason and right conviction, 
with the passionate longing which attends 
them,” Plato’s words. And the most import- 
ant truth we can learn from him is the con- 
ception of education as a training in values. 
When we are misty about these, we are liable 
to follow false prophets. Here we may ask 
what the Nazis make of the three chief values 
—truth, beauty and goodness. Of the first, 
the expounder is Dr. Goebbels; for the 
second they seem to have no time; and their 
notion of feeling good is having their own 
way. It is a highly simplified creed. Lastly 
the author charges our universities with neg- 
lecting to provide their students with a 
philosophy of life. Burke held our civiliza- 
tion to be founded on two principles, the 
spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of reli- 
gion. The first alone was enough for Samuel 
Butler. The author gives Christianity and 
Hellenism. That no particular religion is 
essential to the good life has recently been 
shown by the universal admiration of the 
late Lord Snell, a rationalist open and un- 


ashamed. Parliament is in that respect freer 
than the universities, where a man still dogg 
well to hush up his rationalism if he is if 
the running for a high post. And the lecture 
closed with the statement of three suggestions 
as a preliminary to progress, which must bé 
read in the author’s own persuasive words, 


BOOKSELLER'S CATALOGUE. 
CATALOGUE No. 620 of Mr. Quaritcu, 3d 
offers an attractive survey of ‘ English Litem 
ature and History” of the nineteenth century 
and later, including books from modem 
Presses available only in limited issueg, 
Morris’s ‘Saga Library’ with Magnusson’ 
additions, 6 vols., is a good set at £2 17§ 
There are two copies of Adlington’s ‘ Metas 
morphoses’ of Apuleius, one from the 
Ashendene Press at £25, and another in the 
‘Tudor Translations,’ £3 10s. A first edition 
of Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., is priced at 
£25, while another with the Principal Com 
rectiohs and Additions of 1793, 3 vols. in J 
presented to Johnson’s old friend Hector 
and containing notes possibly by him, rises 
to £140. We notice as of special interest 
the Burns of Henley and Henderson with 
etchings by William Hyde, 4 vols. £3; Skeats 
Chaucer, quarto on hand-made paper, § 
vols., also illustrated, £25; Fielding’s Novels 
ed. Saintsbury, 12mo., 12 vols., £2; and Aldis 
Wright’s ‘Letters and Literary Remains of 
FitzGerald,’ 7 vols. Ed. de luxe, £5. Am 
the unusual items are a collection of the 
works of Jefferies, 30 vols., £40, and 15 of 
Henry Arthur Jones’s plays, printed for 
prompt books, £4. Sets of Richardson and 
Bulwer Lytton remind us that neither is easy 
to get in a comely form. The History im 
cludes Froude’s England, 12 vols., £5 1085 
Gibbon with Milman and Guizot’s notes, 
8 vols., £3 15s. and Lecky’s 18th Century 
History, 8 vols., £1 5s. All are in Library 
Editions. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


article which has already append, correspondents 
in 
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